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THE winter and the spring had passed, and the house
was complete. It was a fine morning in the early
part of June, and Barnet, though not in the habit of
rising early, had taken a long walk before breakfast;
returning by way of the new building. A sufficiently
exciting cause of his restlessness to-day might have
been the intelligence which had reached him the night
before, that Lucy Savile was going to India after all,
and notwithstanding the representations of her friends
that such a journey was unadvisable in many ways
for an unpractised girl, unless some more definite
advantage lay at the end of it than she could show
to be the case. Barnet's walk up the slope to the
building betrayed that he was in a dissatisfied mood.
He hardly saw that the dewy time of day lent an
unusual freshness to the bushes and trees which had
so recently put on their summer habit of heavy leafage,
and made his newly-laid lawn look as well established
as an old manorial meadow. The house had been
so adroitly placed between six tall elms which were
growing on the site beforehand, that they seemed like
real ancestral trees ; and the rooks, young and old,
cawed melodiously to their visitor.

The door was not locked, and he entered. No
workmen appeared to be present, and he walked from
sunny window to sunny window of the empty rooms,
with a sense of seclusion which might have been very
pleasant but for the antecedent knowledge that his
almost paternal care of Lucy Savile was to be thrown